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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A brief Exposition of the Testimony to Peace, as 
exemplified by the life and precepts of Jesus 
Christ, and the Early Christians, and held by | 
the Religious Society of Friends. 

“ From whence come wars and fightings? Come 


they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
. members.” —James iv. 1. 


(Continued from page 19 ) 

2d. How did the early Christians understand 
those doctrines ? 

Tertullian answers: “ Though the soldiers 
came to John and received a certain form to be 
observed ; end though the centurion believed, 
yet Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed 
every soldier afterwards, for custom never sanc- 
tions an illicit act.” In his Soldier’s Garland he 
inquires, ‘‘ can a soldier’s life be lawful, when 
Christ has pronounced, that he who lives by the 
sword shall perish by the sword? Can one who 
professes the peaceable doctrines of the gospel 
be a soldier, when it is his duty not so much as 
to go tolaw? And shall he whois not so much 
as to avenge his own wrongs, be instrumental in 

‘bringing others into chains, imprisonment, tor- 
ment, death ?” 

Cyprian, having invited Donatus to take a 
comprehensive view of the corruptions which 
abound in the earth, observes, “ The things 
thou wilt principally observe will be, the high- 
ways beset with robbers, the seas with pirates, | 
encampments, marches, and all the terrible forms | 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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of war and bloodshed. When a single murder 
is committed, it shall be deemed, perhaps, a 
crime ; but that crime shall commence a virtue 
when committed under the shelter of public au- 
thority, so that punishment is not rated by the 
measure of guilt, but the mongenormous the size 
of the wickedness is, so much’ the greater is the 
chance of impunity.”’* 

Lactantius, in his treatise on the true worship 
of God, gives the following answer: ‘It can 
never be lawful for a righteous man to go to 
war, whose warfare is in righteousness “itself.”’ 
‘No exception can be made with t to this 
command of God. It can never B86 lawful to 
kill a man whose person the Diviné Being de- 
signed to be saered, as to violence.” 
Tertullian writes: ‘ Christ truly preached a 


*This sentiment has been paraphrased by the 
poet thus : 


“ If some few life drops 
Blush upon the ground, for him whose hand 
The scanty pufple sprinkled, a keen search 
Commences straight. But if a sea be spilled, 
And fields be flooded from the veins of man 
O’er the red plain, no solemn coroner 
His inquisition holds. If but one corse 
With murdered sign upon it meet the eye 
Of pale discovery in the lone recess, 
Justice begins the chase. When high are piled 
Mountains of slain, the large, enormous guilt, 
Safe in its size, too vast for laws to whip, 
Trembles before no bar. Say, Reason, say, 
When will thy long minority expire ? 
When will thy dilatory kingdom come ?” 
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new patience, even forbidding the revenge of an 
injury which was permitted by the Creator.” 

History affords abundant testimony that du- 
ring the two first centuries, when Christianity 
may be supposed to have been most in its sim- 
plicity and purity, it was held to be unlawful 
for Christians to fight. So long as Christianity 
retained its purity, so long Christians refused 
the use of carnal weapons. They chose rather 
to suffer the most violent persecution, torture, 
and death, than to disobey the commands of 
Jesus Christ, whom they continued steadfastly to 
serve. 

And when soldiers in active service embraced 
Christianity, they immediately laid down their 
arms, and refused any longer to use them.* 

Nor could the Christians of those primitive 
times witness the exhibitions of gladiators and 
other cruel sports. ‘“ Lest,” as Theophilus 
writes, “ we should besome partakers of the mur- 
ders committed there.” 

Athenagoras asks, ‘“‘ Who is there that does 
not prize the shows of the gladiators, which your 
emperors make for the people? But we, think- 
ing that there is very little difference whether x 
man be the author or spectator of murder, keep 
away from all such sights.” 

3d. How did cotemporary gentile writers un- 
derstand this Christian doctrine ? 

Let Marcus Aurelius answer. “I prayed to 
my country’s gods, but when I was neglected by 
them, and observed myself pressed by the enemy, 
considering the fewness of my forces, I called 
to one, and entreated those who are called Chris- 
tians, and I found great numbers of them, and I 
forced them with threats, which ought not to 
have been, because afterwards I knew their 
strength and force s#herefore, they betook them- 
selves neither to the use of darts nor trumpets, 
for they use not so to do, for the cause and name 
of their God, which they bear in their con- 
sciences.” 

The practical experience of Dicn, a Roman 
Proconsul, is exactly in place here. Maximilian, 
a young mam not twenty-one years old, was 
brought before him and enrolled as a soldier. 

Dion inquired his name : : 

Max. “ Why would’st thou know my name ? 
I am a Christian and cannot fight.” 

Dion then ordered that he should be marked. 

Maximilian refused the mark, repeating that 
he was a Christian. 

Dion. “ Bear arms, or thou shalt die.” 


*It is a significant fact, that near the close of the 
second century when almost one-half of the vast legion 
of the Roman Empire, did at different times rebel 
against the government, and the Christians, who had 
then become numerous throughout the Empire, were 
maliciously accused of exciting those rebellions, in 
order to increase the intensity of the persecution 
which-they had long and cruelly suffered ; yet Ter- 
tullian assures us that there were no Christians 
found in those armies. 
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Maz. “T cannot fight, if I die. Iam nota 
soldier of this world, but a soldier ef God.” 

Dion. “ Who has persuaded thee to behave 
thus ?” 

Max. “ My own mind, and he who called me.” 

The father was then appealed to, to persuade 
his son, but he replied that his son knew his own 
mind, and what was best for him to do. 

Dion. “Take thy arms, and receive the 
mark.” 

Max. “1 can receive no such mark. I have 
already the mark of Christ.” 

Dion. “1 will send thee quickly to thy 
Christ.” 

Maz. “Thou mayest do so, but the glory will 
be mine.” 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. 

Maz. ‘1 cannot receive the mark of this 
world, and if thou shouldst give me the mark, [ 
will destroy it: It will avail nothing. Iama 
Chris‘ian, and it is not lawful for me to wear 
such a mark about my neck, when I have re- 
ceived the saving mark of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God, whom thou knowest 
not, who died to give us life, and whom God 
gave for our sins. Him, all we Christians obey. 
Him we follow as the restorer of life, and the 
author of our salvation.” 

Dion. ‘*Take thy arms and receive the mark, 
or thou shalt suffer a miserable death.” 

Maz. “ But I shall not perish. My name is 
already enrolled with Christ. I cannot fight.” 

Dion. “Consider then thy youth, and bear 
arms. The profession of arms becomes a young 
man.” 

Max. “ My arms are with the Lord. I can- 
not fight for any earthly consideration. I am 
now a Christian.” 

Dion. “ Among the life guards of our masters, 
Dioclesian and Maximian, and Constantius and 
Maximus, there are Christian soldiers and they 
fight.” 

Maz. “ They know best what is expedient for 
them, but I am a Christian, and it is unlawful 
to do evil.” 

Dion. “ Takethy arms. Despise not the pro- 
fession of a soldier Jest thou perish miserably.” 

Max. “But I shall not perish. And if I 
should leave this world, my soul will live with 
Christ the Lord.” 

His name was then ordered to be struck from 
the roll. 

Dion. “ Because, out of thy rebellious spirit, 
thou hast refused to bear arms, thou shalt be 
punished according to thy deserts for an example 
to others. Maximilian, because thou hast with 
a rebellious spirit refused to bear arms, thou art 
to die by the sword.” 

Maz. “ Thanks be to God.” 

When led to execution he spoke thus: “ My 
dear brethren, endeavor with all your might, 
that it may be your portion to see the Lord, and 
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that he may give you suchacrown.” Then ad- 
dressing his father, he said, “ Give the execu- 
tioner the soldier’s coat thou hast gotten for me, 
and when I shall receive thee in the company of 
the blessed martyrs, we may also rejoice together 
with the Lord.” “ And Victor, his father, re- 
turned to his habitation rejoicing and praising 
God, that he had sent before him such a gift to 
the Lord, himself expecting to follow after.”’— 
( Clarkson.*) 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Remarks in favor of the study and practice of 
the Law, with an extract from Lindley 
Murray, and his opinion on Debating Societies. 


With the exception of a few cities where 
lawyers of the Society of Friends may be found, 
a prejudice has generally prevailed thoughout 
our sect, against the study and practice of the 
law, which in many instances has prevented 
parents from allowing their sons to enter upon 
a course of study to fit them for the legal pro- 
fession. In this way, minds, that under other 
circumstances might have made their possessors 
“lights in the world,” have been consigned to 
the drudgeries of life, to the troubles of trade, 
and the vicissitudes and oft-times the disappoint- 
ments attendant on mercantile pursuits. This 
prejudice does not appear to have manifested 
itself on the advent of the Society, nor for a 
long time afterwards ; humble-minded, consist- 
ent Friends, lawyers by occupation, having held 
and adorned prominent positions in our church, 
until a comparatively recent period. We desire 
to excite an interest in a consideration of this 
subject, and would say to those who have de- 
layed to grant to their sons or wards, the edu- 
tion and other advantages necessary for this 
profession, that good lawyers have a field of 
usefulness opened before them quite worthy to 
stimulate the honest ambition of our young men 
of promising talents. 

With this impression, it is a matter of regret 
to find so few of our members engaged in this 
calling; because the study necessary to disci- 
pline the mind and secure success, will, if kept 
under proper regulations, pave the way for an 
entrance into other duties; and men thus 
trained, if faithful to the principles we profess, 
will, in speaking or reasoning in the cause of a 
client, as well as on other occasions, be able to 
give to “the side of truth the advantages of 
eloquence and dignity.” 

The benefits resulting from a good know- 
ledge of the laws of a country and the rights of 


*Celsus accused the Christians: “You will not 
bear arms in the service of the empire, when your 
services are needed, and if all the nations should act 
upon this principle, the empire would be overrun by 
the barbariaus.” And yet, after the Christians had 
so far apostatized as to bear arms, the empire was 
overrun by the barbarians. 
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a people, are no where more fully exemplified, 
than in the character of William Penn, as it is 
given us by Samuel M. Janney. This author 
presents us with a truthful and eloquent ac- 
count of the great and good man to whom we 
refer, and seems fully to have appreciated his 
many admirable qualities, as a minister of the 
gospel, as the head of a family, as a Christian 
philosopher, a jurist, anda statesman. His edu- 
cational accomplishments do not appear to have 
lessened his humility or ministerial inspirations. 
He was a faithful expounder of his faith, and 
held forth when he had every reason to believe 
that imprisonment awaited him for the perfor- 
mance of such a service. After his imprison- 
ment in Newgate, under an Act of Parliament 
called the Conventicle Act, passed in 1670, which 
was intended to suppress all meetings for 
divine worship, except those of the established 
form of religion, on being brought to trial in 
the Old Bailey, the ability and earnestness he 
displayed in defence of himself and his friends, 
and his knowledge of English laws, convinced 
the jurors and gained their hearts and his cause, 
notwithstanding the charge of the Recorder 
against him. 

This trial, together with petitions, in which 
he was principally concerned, to both Houses 
of Parliament, led to the more firm establish- 
ment of religious freedom in England, and re- 
lieved the Friends of the oppression they had 
suffered from their Christian testimony against 
oaths, and on other accounts. His speeches 
before the Parliamentary Committee ‘also bear 
witness in his favor. 

From a life so constantly employed in pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind, we must be 
sparing of examples lest we produce too long an 
article; but being desirous of encouraging our 
members to engage in the study and practice of 
the law, we will say to those who hesitate upon 
the subject, that it was as the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and the framer of her laws, that 
William Penn set his seal upon services which 
place him far in advance of all his contemporaries. 
He was devoted as an apostle and minister of 
the gospel to the people of his own time, but 
it is in his character of writer and legislator 
that his usefulness has been extended, and pro- 
mises yet to extend to other generations. 

Whilst presenting him as a model worthy of 
imitation, we would not wish to be suppose to 
intimate, that there is nothing to be done, or no 
progress attempted by Friends of the present 
century, toward the fuller development of our 
important testimonies ; on this account we have 
been encouraged to give a sentiment upon the 
subject, and the more so because a wise and ex- 
cellent man of our own time has declared that 
“the law of progress appears to be a law of 
nature.” If we can accept this proposition as a 
great truth, it henceforth becomes a matter of 
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the deepest consequence to every man and 
woman in the Society of Friends, that such 
should find out the path of duty, and work with 
humility and dedication therein. a 
Baltimore, 3d mo., 1862. 


ON THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 

“Tn the practice of the law, pecuniary inter- 
est was not my only rule of action. When cir- 
cumstances would properly admit of it, I gener- 
ally endeavored to persuade the person who was 
threatened with a prosecution to pay the debt, 
or make satisfaction, without the trouble and 
expense of a suit. In doubtful cases, I fre- 
quently recommended a settlement of differen- 
ces by arbitration, as the mode that I conceived 
would ultimately prove most satisfactory to both 
parties. Ido not recollect that I ever encour- 
aged a client to proceed to law, when I thought 
his cause was unjust or indefensible; but in 
such cases, I believe it was my invariable prac- 
tice to discourage litigation, and to recommend 
a peaceable settlement of differences. In the 
retrospect of this shade of practice I have al- 
ways had great satisfaction ; and I am persuaded 
that a different procedure would have been the 
source of many painful recollections.” 

ON DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

“Not long after had commenced my studies 
under a private tutor, I entered into a society of 
young persons, for the purpose of debating on 
subjects of importance and difficulty, and of ex- 
ercising ourselves in the art of elocution. The 
society mét weekly ; and as the members knew 
the subjects that would be considered at the 
next meeting, they had opportunity of prepar- 
ing themselves for the discussion. I generally 
devoted a considerable portion of this prepara- 
tory time in reading books on the question ; 
in reflecting attentively upon it; in collecting 
the various arguments which bear upon the sub- 
ject ; in considering objections, with the an- 
swers to them, and in disposing the whole into 
some method and order. This institution pro- 
moted the business of arranging my ideas, and 
probably produced a small degree of correctness 
and fluency of expression. These are some of the 
benefits which result from societies of this nature. 


‘“Tsearcely need say, that it is of great conse- 
quence to young persons, to have a number of 
important truths, with the arguments which 
support them, clearly settled in their minds. 
These established principles as far as they ex- 
tend, not only satisfy the understanding, and 
direct with confidence the practice of life, but 
serve as foundations to support other truths, to 
the investigation of which, the intercourse with 
men unavoidably leads. If the juvenile mind 
were duly impressed with truths, thus evident 
and well supported, it would probably acquire 
such a degree of strength and perspicuity, such 
a taste for rectitude of sentiment, as would in- 
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dispose it for the reception of erroneous and 
sophistical positions. It would therefore be 
highly desirable to cultivate amongst young 
persons, such little societies as I have described, 
for the regular discussion of interesting topics, 
provided they could be so conducted as to avoid 
the evils with which they are too often con- 
nected. These conferences should be under the 
superintendence of respectable persons, whose 
sound judgment and comprehensive minds, re- 
plete with science and literature, would enable 
them to sum up the arguments advanced, with 
correctness and liberality ; to give tothe side of 
truth, the advantages of eloquence and dig- 
nity.” 





JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
IN 1804. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

We observed to-day (15th,) several hunting 
and sugar camps, and went on shore to visit two 
of the latter. The camps were well supplied 
with jerk venison, dried raccoon, sturgeon, &c. ; 
one man only was at the camp, and he was em- 
ployed with his knife in making a paddle for his 
canoe. A squaw was knitting a bag, and an- 
other was preparing the bark of the buckeye for 
thread, strings, &c., by beating it with a piece 
of wood. We saw amongst them several fat and 
healthy looking children, who were playful and 
did not appear to be afraid of us. The children 
presented us with a quarter of fresh venison, for 
which we returned them some salt meat and bis- 
cuit, with which they were pleased. Here we 
saw a child about six months old fixed to a board 
in the genuine Indian fashion. The board was 
straight, about fifteen inches in width, and two 
and a half feet in length, having at its head a 
circular handle, and at the foot a small ledge. 
To this the child was lashed by cloth bandages, 
and so tight that it could not move hand or foot. 
The board was placed against a tree, almost per- 
pendicularly, and the infant asleep—of course in 
a standing position. The child was painted very 
red, and had silver bandages about its wrists, 
and ornaments of the same metal in its ears. 
The Indians are very fond of their children, and 
put about them very costly silver ornaments. 

I have seen Indian children dressed in a calicu 
frock which was stuck with silver broaches from 
neck to heel, besides ornaments on the wrists, 
in the ear, and about the neck and head. 

4th month 16th. Proceeded very pleasantly 
down the river about fifty miles, and at night 
encamped under our tent. In the evening a 
severe thunder gust came on, with heavy rain, 
which continued for several hours after night, 
but having a good tent we did not get much 
wetted. In the course of the day we saw wild 
fowl in abundance, also passed by several Indian 
hunting and sugarcamps. Our Corporal is very 
fond of saluting the camps with an imitation of 
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an Indian whoop, which they are sure to answer 


by a similar note. This whoop very nearly re 
sembles the shrill yelp of a dog. The land ap- 
pears to be of an excellent quality, and deer and 
turkies are very numerous. Here also, 


“The prowling wolf howls hideous all night long, 
And owls vociferate the dread response.” 


17th. Proceeded about thirty-five miles, and at 
night encamped under our tent. We have been 
entertained to day with a diversified scene. The 
river covered with wild fowl, fish jumping up 
around*us, and turkies flying. 

We stopped a short time to view the remains 
of Fort Defiance. This fort was built by Gene- 
tal Wayne, in the course of his march to attack 
the Indians. The situation is very beautiful and 
commaniing, at the junction of the river Great 
Au Glaize with the Miami. The two rivers 
make a large body of water, the width being 
about two hundred yards. A Canadian trader 
only resides here. We also went On shore several 
times to visit Indian towns and eawps. Great 
numbers of Indians are settled upon the banks 
of the Miami; they are chiefly of the Ottoway 
and Shawnese tribes. They appeared pleased 
at receiving visitors. Their children were very 


antic, and seemed to leap for joy on seeing us 
land ; doubtless from a hope of receiving some 


presents. The hunters are returning to their 
towus, and many of their wigwams are stocked 
with peltry, dried raccoon, and jerk venison. 
They are on their way to the foot of the rapids. 
The women are mostly employed in knitting 
bags and belts and in making moccasins. A 
considerable number of Indians are on the river 
in bark canoes loaded with peltry. They are on 
the way to the foot of the rapids and other places 
for the purpose of exchanging their peltry with 
the traders for goods. Most of the wigwams we 
have seen to-day are covered with rushes sewed 
together, which are procured from the shores of 
Lake Erie, and so put together, that the covering 
will turn any fall of rain. An Indian house is 
constructed by putting two forks into the ground, 
anda horizontal piece from one fork to the 
other. Upon this piece rest iong pieces of bark, 
with the other end upon the earth at a conveni- 
ent distance, thus sheltering them from the 
weather. Sometimes they make circular wig- 
wams, by putting small saplings into the ground 
in circular order, then bringing the other ends 
to a point, they tie them together. These they 
either cover with bark or with the rush mats 
before described. 

To-day we passed a place called Girty’s town, 
noted for the former residence of Simon Girty. 

18th. Proceeded about thirty-three miles. In 
the earlier part of the day we passed several 
creeks and small streams, and at length reached 
what is called the head of the rapids. The river is 


here about four hundred yards wide. The noise! 
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of the falls informed us of our approach, long be- 
fore we reached them. Having’ reason to be- 
lieve that our peroque was manned by careful 
hands, we resolutely entered the rapids and de- 
scended with great velocity down the fall for the 
distance of eighteen miles to the foot of the 
rapids. The whole of this distance is a continued 
fall, the land falling with the same regularity, 
and generally elevated but a few feet above the 
surface of the water. It is needless to say that 
we went swiftly down, when I add, that it isa 
trip occupying but one hour and a half. 

The bed of the river is a solid limestone rock. 
At the foot of the Rapids we lodged all night at 
the house of a Canadian trader, who treated us 
with great respect, and, though a tavern-keeper, 
would receive no pay from us for our supper, 
lodgings, or breakfast. A considerable encamp- 
ment of Indians, who had come to trade with 
him was near his house. They were very merry 
for a great part of the night, keeping up a con- 
tinued sound of their favorite instruments of 
music, amongst them the drum and fife. The 
former is made of part of the body of a hollow 
tree, with the ends covered with deer skin, upon 
which they beat with sticks, the latter they 
make of reed into which they bore holes some- 
what in imitation of a fife. The foot of the 
Rapids is rendered well known in American his- 
tory, as having been a place of freqnent ren- 
dezvous by the Indians, previous to their defeat 
by General Wayne. Here also the Indians burnt 
many of the white men who were taken prisoners 
by them. To this place Wayne marched, and 
here he met and defeated the Indian army. 

About eight miles above the fuot of the Rapids 
and near the centre of the river, in a very rapid 
situation, is a noted rock called by the Cana- 
dians, Rochede Bout, (or standing rock.) This 
rock is about thirty feet in height above the 
surface of the water, and the same in diameter. 
The top has the regular appearance of the roof 
of a house, and the body of the rock is circular. 
Its appearance is additionally handsome from 
the circumstance of the roof, as it is called, being 
covered with cedar. _ 

Fish are now passing up the Rapids in great 
numbers from the lakes, insomuch’ that the water 
smells strongly of them. They are taken very 
abundantly by the Canadians and Indians. The 
fisherman without seeing them strikes his barbed 
spear to the rocks, which often passes through 
several at a time, and frequently of different 
kinds. The muscanonje are taken here in great 
numbers ; they are a fish from.three to five feet in 
length. 

19th. This morning we proceeded with diffi- 
culty ten miles ; owing to high winds, and a rain 
coming on, prudence seemed to dictate that we 
should put into a harbor, which we did at the 
mouth of Swan creek, where is a small fort and 
garrison lately established by the United States. 
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Introductory letters were given us at Fort 
Wayne, to Lieutenant Rhea, the Commandant, 
which we delivered. He treated us with respect, 
and with him we spent the remainder of the day 
and lodged. On our way we stopped to view an 
old fort, called Fort Miami, which was garrisoned 
by the British at the time Wayne defeated the 
Indians. 

Many Indian villages and wigwams are seated 
on both shores of the river, and many Canadian 
traders are to be found residing amongst them. 
They have generally intermarried with the In- 
dians, and adopted their manners. Some of the 
Indian houses which we passed to-day are built 
of small round logs, and are roofed with bark. 
Near the mouth of Swan creek is an extensive 
valley of which we took a particular view. Here 
the Indians placed their wives and children at 
the time they agreed to make battle with Gene- 
ral Wayne. 

The river increases in width from the foot of 
the Rapids toward the lake. It is more than 
half a mile wide opposite Swan creek, and at 
present has the appearance of tide water; a 
strong east wind having brought a heavy swell 
from the lake, which has in a short time raised 
the river more than three feet in perpendicular 
height. We saw to-day geese and swans in 
great abundance. 

20th. This morning notwithstanding the very 
unfavorable appearance of the weather, it being 
rainy und the wind high, we again proceeded. 
At tne end of three miles we reached the mouth 
of the river, where we entered a beautiful circu- 
lar bay, about six miles in diameter, called Miami 
bay.* The wind continuing high, we proceeded 
along the margin of the bay, for about ten miles 
toa point called Bay Point. This is the ex- 
treme point of land, between Miami Bay and 
Lake Erie. We attempted to turn the point in 
order to enter the lake, but the situation being 
bleak and the wind high, occasioned a heavy 
swell, and apprehending danger, we thought it 
most advisable, however reluctantly, to put to 
shore and encamp. 

The shore of that part of the bay which we 
have passed, as also of the lake now in view, is 
elevated but a little above the surface of the 
water. The country is level and appears rich. 
The bay is resorted to by vast numbers of wild 
fowl. 

21st. The last night has been very stormy and 
rainy. Our tent, though a good, one did not 
shelter us altogether from the rain. The high 
swells in the course of the night, breaking over 
our peroque, filled and sunk her, which has oc- 
casioned our men much labor and difficulty. And 
during this day the storm continuing, we have 
been obliged to remain under our tent. 

22d. About midnight the clouds dispersing, 


* Now called Maumee Bay. 


wind becoming calm, and the moon shining very 
refulgently, we were encouraged again to embark, 
notwithstanding a considerable agitation of the 
lake from the storm, and were successful enough 
to turn Bay Point, after which we proceeded 
without difficulty to Point Raisin, near the mouth 
of the river Raisin, (or Grape river,) making a 
distance of about twelve miles, when the wind 
rising we made an unsuccessful attempt to get 
round the Point, and were again obliged to seek 
a harbor and wait fora calm. Shortly after we 
had put into harbor a fish approached the shore 
very pear to us and seemed to be at play. One 
of our men advanced toward it very cautiously, 
and with an oar, gave it a blow upon the tail, 
which so disabled it that he caught it. We 
found it to be a muscanonje, measuring four feet 
two iuches in length and proportionally thick. 
The muscanonje is from head to tail very beau- 
tifully spotted, and is I think not inferior to any 
fish | ever tasted. 

For several days past we have been not a little 
mortified at being confined to a harbor, whilst 
the Indians are passing us very frequently in 
their bark cances. It is astonishing to see these 
canoes riding large swells without danger. It is 
certain that they will ride waves whose height 
exceeds their length. 

Many of the bark canoes of the Indians have 
fallen under our observation. ‘hey are gene- 
rally made of the bark of the birch tree, aud 
shaped differently. We have seen bark canoes 
loaded with two thousand five hundred weight, 
which were so light that two men could carry 
them on their sheulders with great ease. The 
construction of the smaller description of these 
boats is so simple, that in an hour they will 
have a canoe made which will carry several per- 
sons across their rivers. We have also seen many 
of their rafts. These are made for crossing 
rivers at those seasons of the year when it is not 
easy to strip the bark from the trees. In all the 
river bottoms the buckeye wood is to be found. 
This they prefer for making a raft, on account 
of its lightness when dried, it being a wood nearly 
as light as cork. The Indians tie together small 
logs of the buckeye wood, to furm a square of 
about five or six fect, this they cross by pieces 
of any other description of wood, confining piece 
to piece by bark strings, splits of hoop ash, Xe. 
Upon a raft of this description, three or four 
persons will cross their rivers even though the 
current be against them. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED. 


At one time when Mr. Wesley was travelling 
in Ireland, his carriage became fixed in the mire, 
and the harness broke. While he and his com- 
panions were laboring to extricate it, a poor man 
passed by in great distress. Mr. Wesley called 
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to him, and inquired the cause of his distress. 
He said he had been unable through misfor- 
tune to pay his rent of twenty shillings, and his 
family were just being turned out of doors. “ Is 
that all you need,” said Mr. Wesley, handing 
him the amount; “here, go and be happy.’ 
Then turning to his companion, he said, pleasant- 
ly, “ You see now why our carriage stopped 
here in the mud.” 


—_—_—__-—~<e 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


In the spring of 1815, his school attained its 
greatest magnitude: he had, at that period, fifty- 
six scholars during the day, and he taught in 
the evening a number of pupils of more ad- 
vanced age. The evening school he was soon 
obliged to relinquish, finding the very close con- 
finement injurious to his health, and symptoms 
of returning lameness also began to appear. 
Still engaged with his studies and the concerns 
of his school, he wrote but few letters. From 
amongst them the following are selected. 

“Je 6. C. 

“ Penketh, July 8th, 1815. 

“Removed far from the hurry and business of 
the great world, there are few variations in the 
even tenor of my life; few occurrences of pecu- 
liar interest come across my way. Books of one 
description or other serve for both study and 
recreation, and as my greatest excursion consists 
in passing from one book to another, I have 
nothing new to describe, except an occasional 
discovery in the regions of intellect, or the re- 
sults of an attack on some difficult branch of 
science. I oftén have to curb my imagination, 
in fancying the benefits that would acerue from 
a more enlarged acquaintance with mankind; 
and from the pleasure I should derive from an 
actual inspection of those curiosities of art 
and. nature, now only known to me through the 
medium of reading. At the same time I am 
satisfied with my allotment, and am sensible that 
whilst it renders me liable to few dangers and 
disappointments, it is, perhaps, most conducive 
to my solid growth in every needful, natural, or 
spiritual acquirement. 


“The secret of being always satisfied, always 
resigned, is what I anxiously covet; it is an at- 
tauinment perfectly compatible with the most ae- 
tive disposition, and the most unremitted atten- 


tion to duty. But as it is one of the higher re- 
wards which Virtue confers on her disciples, it 
is but seldom we find ourselves sufficiently hum- 
ble to deserve it. Christ has promised to come 
and make his abode with us, but this gracious 
promise is only fulfilled, on condition that we 
banish every other guest. Qh! that this was 
constantly my happy experience, and that of 
those dear to my affections. 
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“That beautiful simile of the enjoyment of 
peace flowing as a river, has always commanded 
my admiration, but the actual attainment of 
it demands greater requisitions and greater 
self-denial than has hitherto been the sacrifice 
of my stubborn heart. Sometimes, when de- 
ploring the slow progress I appear to make, my ~ 
attention has been strongly called to pursuits of 
a literary kind, and an anxious wish has arisen, 
that too ardent a thirst for, and too constant an 
employment in treasuring up the materials for 
learning, might not obscure that evidence for 
truth which has been mercifully afforded to me. 
Notwithstanding, I am persuaded that a tender 
conscience and a studious mind are compatible 
with true religion; with this difference, how- 
ever, that it will cause all our studies to verge 
as to one common centre, and a reference in all 
things to the glory of God will take the place 
of vanity and inflation. 

“T lately read a small volume of Essays on the 
Nature of the Passions, &c., by David Hume. 
I found them very alluring, by their exceeding 
elegance of diction and highly polished style, 
and they also contain many pertinent classical 
allusions and correct sentiments: yet their gen- 
eral tendency verges rapidly towards complete 
scepticism, and, after having insidiously under- 
mined the fair fabric of Christianity, they leave 
no other asylum for the wretched and tried 
among the sons and daughters of mortality. As 
fur as [ have seen of the philosophical works of 
Hume, I do not know a more dangerous writer. 
He was well acquainted with the principle laby- 
rinths of the human heart, and had narrowly 
watched the developement and connexion of the 
passions: yet it was his misfortune to get entan- 
gled in attempting to solve the mysteries of re- 
ligion by the same process of reasoning with 
which we examine things belonging to the mate- 
rial world; and all his refinement of manner is 
not sufficient to expiate for the perplexity and 
doubt in which he leaves the minds of his 
readers. In every species of knowledge, it is 
much easier to puzzle than to instruct; to start 
a controversey, than to conduct it with ability. 
This method, so unfavorable to the common 
stock of intellect, has been much practised by 
writers on theology, particularly since the French 
revolution, which event has not less influenced 
the opinions and creeds, than the politicial state 
of Europe. Thus we have had ephemeral pro- 
ductions without number, on the most sacred 
doctrines of Christianity, and writings of various 
constructions calculated to mislead, trom the uni- 
versal pyrrhonism of Bayle, to the scurrility 
and abuse of Paine and the Abbé Barruel. 

“ Indeed, such is the corrupt taste prevalent 
amongst all ranks, that all good men have need 
to throw their full weight into the scale of vir- 
tue, and discountenance by every means in their 
power the growth and influence of error. Those 
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who are embarking on the wide sea of human 
opinions, flushed with the expectations of youth, 
and unsuspecting danger, have great need to be 
advised which are the books that will accelerate 
or retard their progress to truth. Such a va- 
riety of cases may occur from peculiarity of tem- 
perament or situation in life, that no general 
rule can be admitted for regulating the exact 
standard or quantity of literary food. The same 
sacred light which discovers moral evil will, 
also, if attended to, point out the thorny mazes 
of error: it will not only shine on our path, but 
discover the hidden snares on the right hand 
and on the left: thus we are constituted the 
guardian of our own minds; a trust how sacred ! 
That spark of the Divinity, which it is the busi- 
ness of education to cultivate and restrain, be- 
comes our own in attaining to manhood, and it 
is our imperious duty to aim at progressive im- 
provement. There is no point at which we can 
stop. I have often compared education to a 
mathematical line, of which we see the begin- 
ning, but which is produced onwards to eter- 
nity. Fue 


To his young Sister. 
“ Oct. 8, 1815. 


“T often feel anxious on thy account, when I 
see any one improving rapidly in learning; but 
I hope thou strivest to be contented in thy pre- 
sent situatien. If Providence should see meet 
to afford thee a better opportunity of attaining 
those accomplishments due to thy native good 
sense, it will ever be one of my chiefest pleas- 
ures to afford thee assistance. Some qualifica- 
tions are even now in thy power to cultivate ; 
piety, filial affection, modesty, and industry. 
Need I enlarge on their value, or recommend 
them to thy serious consideration and practice? 
These are not professedly. taught in schools, 
though their importance far exceeds all other 
learning. We should be better able to dispense 
with writing, arithmetic, or any other branch of 
science, than with these amiable qualities of the 
heart, which form the cementing bond of soci- 
ety, whether savage or refined. a. ee 


(To be continued.) 





“PULL, ADAM, PULL!” 


There was a lad in Ireland, who was put to 
work ata linen factory, and while he was at 
work there, a piece of cloth was wanted to be 
sent out which was short of the quantity that it 
ought to have; but the master thought it might 
be made the length by a little stretching. He 
thereupon unrolled the cloth, taking hold of one 
end of it himself and placing the boy at the 
other. He then said, “Pull, Adam, pull!” 
The master pulled with all his might, but the 
boy stood still. The master again said, “Pull 
Adam, pull!” The boy said, “I can’t.” “ Why 
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not ?”’ said the master. “ Because it is wrong,” 
said Adam, and he refused to pull. Upon this 
the master said he would not do fora linen 
manufacturer; but that boy became Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and the strict principles of honesty of 
his youthful age laid the foundation of his future 
greatness and usefulness. 
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As our desire to render the Intelligencer in- 
teresting and attractive to all classes of our 
readers has led us into increased expenditures, 
we propose, as one means of a corresponding 
increase of income, that each one interested in 
its circulation should endeavor to secure an ad- 
ditional subscriber. 

If any may have thought of discontinuing 
the paper from motives of economy, it may be 
well for such to consider whether the same 
amount might not be saved from some less 
profitable investment. 


We are also ready to add to our paper an ad- 
vertising sheet as soon as we receive encourage- 
ment. An advertising sheet added to a paper, 
which finds its way into many Friends’ families, 
both in the city and country, would spread a 
knowledge of the business engagements of 
Friends, and thus enable them to. encourage 
their own members in business. 

It would add to the value of our paper as a 
record, if Friends would send us early notices 
of deaths and marriages, (which are inserted 
without charge,) being careful always to state 
whether.the latter are accomplished with the 
sanction of a Monthly Meeting. 


————-—46 2 ——___ 


Diep, at her residence in the township of Hallowell, 
Prince Edward Co., C. W., on the 9th of 2d mo., 1862, 
Martua Striker, widow of the late James Striker, 
in the 56th year of her age, an exemplary member of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting. She endured much suf- 
fering with great fortitude and Christian patience, 
which plainly evinced that she knew in whom she 
trusted. Upon alluding to her sufferings she said, 
“all will be well with me by and by.” A few days be- 
fore her departure a friend remarking to her, that 
every day was one less to suffer, and one nearer the 
Kingdom of rest, she replied, “yes and the perfect 
rest pleasant.” 


——,on the 24th of 2d mo., 1862, after a short 
illness, at his residence, in Dublin, Indiana, Isaac 
Vorg, in the 79th year of his age, a valuable member 
of Milford Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, on Second-day evening, 3d mo. 17th, at her 
residence, No. 225 N. Ninth street, Lyp1a, daughter 
of the late Algernon Roberts, in the 79th year of 
her age. 


, at Salem, Salem Co., New Jersey, in 7th 
month, 1861, JoserpH ALLEN, in the 88th year of his 
age, an old and respectable resident of that place. 


, On First-day !morning, the 23d inst., Pris- 
CILLA TOWNSEND, in the 77th year of her age. 


wicieesiailatiaai 

Previous to our last issue a large general 
meeting was held in this city, to consider the 
present state of the recently freed people of 
color in our Southern States. An account of 
suid meeting was unintentionally omitted; we 
now give a synopsis of its proceedings, extracted 
from a report contained in the Inquirer; also, 
an address since published by a committee ap- 
pointed at that time.—Eps. 


THE PORT ROYAL CONTRABANDS. 


In pursuance with a published call, a public 
meeting was held last evening at National Hall, 
to take some action in reference to the condi- 
tion of the blacks who, to the number of fifteen 
thousand, have been freed at Port Royal, 8. C. 

Notwithstanding the inclement weather, the 
attendance was very large, at least two thousand 
persons being present. There were many ladies 
and a number of clergymen in the audience. 


Bishop Potter was called to the chair. On 


assuming that position he made a brief but for- 
cible speech in reference to the condition of the 


liberated blacks. He spoke of their spiritual 
and physical needs, and the danger there was 
of their falling into utter demoralization. The 
speaker was not willing to pledge himself to any 
crude scheme of emancipation; that matter was 
in the hands of Providence. 

Dr. Tyng, of New York, then took the floor, 
and in a long and forcible address sketched the 
condition of from 15,000 to 20,000 men of 
South Carolina who are now appealing to our 
hearts for help and care. On Ladies’ Island, 
Hilton Head, and other sea islands, these people 
are gathered and are gathering in greater num- 
bers constantly. They have been deserted by 
their masters, and have been left in a condition 
of innocent weakness. Their claims on us are 
very special; our destiny is bound up with 
theirs. They are to be our salvation, or, I 
verily believe, they are to be ourdoom. They 
are quick, intelligent and religious, and the re- 
port of Mr. Pierce, the government agent, is 
most affecting on these points. 

Dr. Tyng, in describing the negroes in their 
social and religious relations, quoted from 
various poems of Whittier, whom he styled 
“the prince of American poets.” He then 
went on to say that the duty of the North to 
take care of and educate these negroes was 
plain. Those already in our hands are but a 
tithe of those whom we will have to take care of 
and elevate in the future. The seed- sown at 
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Port Royal will bear fruit which will shake like 
Lebanon, far west of the passes of the Alleghe- 
nies. Their willingness to labor and suscepti- 
bility to improvement are proved beyond a 
doubt, and the speaker read from Pierce’s re- 
port to prove these points. 

The speaker then went on to say that we 
might give these poor people bread, meat and 
clothing. Then they should have all the means 
of education, so that they may be raised up to 
self-respect, to honorable labor and to Christian 
elevation. They needed clothing at once, and 
they are suffering for medical aid. They desire 
everything which will tend to make them more 
loyal and more useful, and the speaker read from 
the report of Mr. French, a government agent, 
containing these facts. Quartermaster Sexton’s 
report also bears on these points, as does the re- 
port of Mr. Lee, one of the government agents. 
To aid in their support, the government should 
allow the Sea Island plantations to be leased to 
these freed men in lots large enough for the 
support of their families. 

Impelled by these reports from Port Royal, 
in New York “ The National Freedman’s Asso- 
ciation” has been formed, with a managing com- 
mittee of twelve. Auxiliary committees are 
asked for in other cities, who will work in har- 
mony with the New York committee. Secre- 
tary Chase has approved of this plan,and Messrs. 
French and Lee have sailed for Port Royal, 
with about forty male and female teachers and 
superintendents, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation. Government will do all it can in this 
matter, as to endorsing the Society's teachers 
and agents. When things are fairly so, and 
the black man elevated and redeemed, we will 
ask Congress to make them citizens. We must 
make these people self-respecting men. Their 
property and their persons, in spite of an army 
of Taneys, should be their own. 

The next speaker was Professor Lindsay, re- 
cently from Port Royal. He endorsed the re- 
marks of the previous orator, and gave a narra- 
tive of his recent voyage to Beaufort, in com- 
pany with Mr. French. 

He thought that if every body in the North 
could go to Beaufort, they would become not 
only emancipationists, but catirpationists. He 
spoke forcibly of the destitution as witnessed 
on the plantations, and seemed especially 
touched with the condition of the slave women. 
But they can, under judicious mannagement, 
support themselves—especially as they have 
heretofore supported both themselves and 
their masters. So far-as the personal character 
of the blacks is concerned, the speaker endorsed 
the strong language of Mr. Pierce and of Dr. 
Tyng. 

The following resolutions were then read, and 
on the question being taken, they were adopted 
unanimously :— 

Resolved, That we have heard with the live- 
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liest interest the statements respecting the freed | 
blacks of South Carolina and elsewhere, whose 
condition we have been convened to consider ; 
that we recognise the claims which, on the score 
of humanity, they have upon our sympathies; 
and that we hold ourselves ready to co-operate 
with the Government, and with all benevolent 
people, in efforts to provide for their wants and 
to promote their welfare. 

Resolved, That it has given us pleasure to 
learn that initial steps have been taken in New 
York and other Northern cities to urge into ac- 
tivity the good will of the people on this sub- 
ject, and that we have every assurance that in 
all just and well considered measures that may 
be adopted to promote the end in view, the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia and of the State of Penn- 
sylvania may be counted on for hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

Resolved, That a permanent committee of fif- 
teen be appointed, with power to add to their 
number, whose business it shall be to receive 
and forward to their proper destination contri- 
butions in clothes and other articles, and dona- 
tions intended for the benefit of the blacks, and 
to adopt such general measures as may seem to 
them best to carry out the object of this meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That the appeal which is made to 
us in the present exigency, addresses itself to 
our loyalty as citizens, as well as benevolence as 
Christian men; and that we should be wanting 
in fidelity to our common country if we with- 
held our aid from the efforts which are now 
making, with the sanction of the Government, | 
to organize the newly liberated blacks for useful | 
labor and habits of self-subsistence, and to edu- 
cate them for the exercise and enjoyment of all 
the functions of freemen. . 

A committee was appointed under the reso- 
lutions, and the chairman then declared the 
meeting adjourned, and the large audience sepa- 
rated, amid a perfect storm of rain. 


—_—_——_ + —0e- 


ADDRESS OF THE PORT ROYAL 


COMMITTEE. 


RELIEF 


The permanent Committee appointed by the 
public meeting held at National Hall, in this 
city, on the 3d inst., to consider the condition 
of the freed blacks within the lines of the Union 
forces in South Carolina and elsewhere, have 
entered upon their duties, and now desire to say 
a few words to the public on the subject en- 
trusted to them. 

The necessities of these people, and their 
claims upon our sympathy, are set forth by Gen. 
Sherman, the officer in command at Port Royal, 
in the following language :— 

“The helpless condition of the blacks inhab- 
iting the vast area in the occupation of the forces 
in this command calls for immediate action on 


' 
growing crops for their future support. 
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the part of a highly favored and philanthropic 
people. The benevolent of the land are most 
earnestly appealed to for assistance in relieving 
their immediate wants. There never was a no- 
bler or more fitting opportunity for the exercise 
of that practical benevolence for which the 
Northern people have ever been distinguished.” 

Edward L. Pierce, the Government agent, re- 
siding at Port Royal, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated February 34, re. 
marks as follows: ‘There are some material 
wants of this territory requiring immediate at- 
tention. * * * On Port Royal Island, and 
that part of Ladies’ near to it, destitution has 
commenced, and will, unless provision be made, 
become very great. * * * Qn scarcely any 
(plantation) within this district is there enough 
(corn) to last beyond April, whereas it is needed 
till August. On others it will last only two or 
three weeks, and on some it is entirely ex- 
hausted.” 

It ought also to be stated that many of the 
blacks are destitute of decent clothing; that 
having been always dependent upon their white 
masters for direction and organization in their 
labor, they require some tutelage to train them 
to habits of self-support, as wellas to elevate 
their moral and social condition toa degree com- 
mensurate with their newly acquired liberties. 

It may be further added that there exists an 
immediate and pressing necessity for the pro- 
tection of these unsophisticated people from the 
evils of contact with depraved whites. Painful 
facts have come to our knowledge, showing that 
the demand for safe-guards against dangers 
from this source is absolutely imperative. 

To accomplish these various ends we pro- 
pose;— 

First. To supply the destitute among the 
blacks with clothing to the extent required by 
necessity and decency. 

Second. To send fvod sufficient to prevent 
suffering, until the Government can restore the 
supplies of grain and cattle taken off the planta- 
tions by the army on its first arrival, or other- 
wise provided for their sustenance until crops 
can be raised. 

Third. To furnish them with seed and imple- 
ments, and organize their labor with a view to 


Fourth. ‘I'o teach them the household duties 
and rudimentary arts of civilized life; and, final- 
ly. to instruct them in the elements of an En- 
glish education and the simple .truths of the 
Bible, divested as much as possible of all see- 
tarian bias. 

These are purposes which need no argument 
to commend them. To the unrequited toil of 
these poor men and women we are indebted for 
many of our personal comforts and luxuries. 
Not to avail ourselves of this opportunity of dis- 


charging, in some measure, the obligation, would 
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argue great insensibility, if not dereliction to 
obvious duty. 

New York and Boston (with which cities we 
are in harmonious co-operation) have acted 
with creditable promptness in this matter, and 
it behooves us to see that Philadelphia shall not 
suffer by comparison. Our citizens have ever 
been noted for their lively interest in all well- 
considered efforts fur the benefit of humanity, 
and this fact leads us to anticipate with confi- 
dence a generous response to the present appeal. 

All contributions in money for the above ob- 
ject, may be sent to E. W. Clark, Esq., Treasu- 
rer, No. 35 South Third Street, or to either of 
the undersigned members of the Committee. 
Contributions of clothing and other articles may 


be sent to Messrs. Cope Bros., Walnut street. 


wharf, or Peter Wright & Sons, 115 Walnut 
street. 
Stephen Colwell, 1051 Arch street. 
James L. Claghorn, 1504 Arch street. 
James A. Wright, 115 Walnut street. 
Benjamin Coates, 127 Market street. 
Dr. Newton, 251 South Thirteenth street. 
J. Wheaton Smith, 514 South Tenth street. 
J. Huntingdon Jones, 625 Walnut street. 
Philip P. Randolph, 321 South Fourth street. 
Mordecai L. Dawson, 1420 Spruce street. 
J. M. McKim, 106 North Tenth street. 
E. W. Clark, 35 South Third street. 
Charles Rhoades, 513 Pine street. 
Francis R. Cope, No. 1 Walnut street. 
L. Montgomery Bond, 53 S. Front street. 
Ellis Yarnall, 418 S. Delaware avenue.. 
Wm. Biddle, 17 South Seventh street. 
Wistar Morris, 209 South Third street. 
M. W. Baldwin, 500 N. Broad street. 
Philadelphia, March 17, 1862. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. VIII. 


At Home, 3d month, 1862. 

It may seem strange to some, that letters 
written “at home” should be designated 
“Notes of Travel,” and particularly as some 
time has now elapsed since the writer has been 
on the scene of action, but the caption is only 
continued, in order to keep up the series of in- 
formation intended to be conveyed. 

Although absent, we are in constant corres- 
pondence with an agent, whose letters frequent- 
ly contain matters, not only of personal, but 
general interest. It has been supposed by many 
that this oil business is a very simple thing, and 
and that the fortune of any one established in 
it is almost, if not quite, ready made, or, at any 
rate, certain and speedy; at least such is the 
inferences from the nature of the enquiries fre- 
quently made. 

__ One object in these articles is to dispel this 
idea, and to show that it, too, has its vexations 





eee 


and disappointments, and that energy, perse- 
verance and business tact, are requisite, even 
here, to ensure success. 

In reference to disappointments, a letter re- 
ceived from the agent before mentioned, during 
the fore part of the month, has the following 
statement :— 

“TT started this day week for Oil City—the 
day previous indicating a break-up—at 8 o'clock, 
however, the wind veered round, and a furious 
snow storm set in. I rode through it nine 
miles, and put up until 3 o'clock, when I rode 
nine milesmore. Tuesday morning I resumed my 
journey, got to Oil City at noon, found the ice 
breaking up in the river. Wednesday, the day 
pleasant, the tee running out, the river slowly 
rising, and flat boats loading. I ordered 200 
barrels loaded, as there were several flats there, 
and if the river kept open, the steam tug-boats 
would soon be up. After giving other direc- 
tions, left for Franklin. Thursday, however, 
told a different tale, and Friday was the coldest 
day this winter, the thermometer standing all 
day near zero, and, of course, closing the river 
again. 

“This morning it is raining, but the air is 
cold, and, before night, it may freeze. How- 
ever, we will take advantage of the first rise to 
get the oil off, as there are now some 500 _bar- 
rels on the wharf awaiting shipment. 

“A few days since went up to Black’s, and 
remained all night. Found him still working 
to get out the tools in the well, which proves to 
be a hard job, delaying his work, as, but for 
this, he would have been down some time since. 
Three weeks last Saturday part of his auger 
broke off, when down 440 feet. He got a pair 
of jars, which work something like putting the 
fingers of your left hand in those of your right, 
fastening the ends, and running wp and down. 
With the lower jar he caught the auger, and 
drew all up about eight feet, when they got 
fast, in consequence, as he supposes, of a small 
piece of stone wedging the upper jar. After 
working some days in vain to get them loose, 
he got succor-rods, and endeavored to knock 
them loose downward, but they would not go; 
next he made a chisel, with an iron stem ten 
feet in length, and, fastening this to his rope, 
worked round the upper jar. He got it so far 
loose, that it played four or five inches, (when 
free it could play nine,) and worked away, 
hoping to get it full play, and thus knock down 
or pull up the lower jar. 

“ But when I was there he had not sueceed- 
ed, and the day before I left he went to Titus- 
ville to get a person there, who is an adept at 
such business, to bring down his tools, and 
hoped, with his assistance, to get loose in a few 
days. This once attained, « week or ten days 
will probably put him down. He had no oil 
when his tools fastened, but, either by jarring 
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or chiseling, he opened a vein, as the rods first 
came up smeared, and it subsequently rose to 
within a few feet of the top. Of course there 
isa large body of water in the hole through 
which the gas has to force itself, and some 
think, if this was shut off and the hole tubed, 
it would now flow, but I am not so sanguine, 
and am desirous to go thirty or forty feet 
further.” a . - * 

So much for the letter of our agent. It em- 
braces other details of difficulties and disap- 
pointments, in freighting the oil, of no interest 
to the general reader. 

Believing from memory that no description 
has been given in any of the preceding num- 
bers of the modus operandi of “ boring,” as 
well as that very erroneous opinions are enter- 
tained by many, of the process, the writer will 
herein attempt it, conscious, however, of his 
inability to be sufficiently explicit, except as to 
a general idea of the operation; it must be 
seen to be realized 

After the selection of what is believed to be 
a suitable spot, a derrick, of about thirty feet 
in height, is erected, into the top of which a 
pully is inserted, and, if the ground is thought 
sufficiently clear of stones, an iron pipe is driven 
into it by the same process that piles are driven 
with us, either steam or horse-power being made 
use of. This driving is continued by the in- 
sertion of successive sections of pipe until the 
rock is reached, which usually varies from 
twenty to fifty feet, though instances -have oc- 
cutred of its being reached in five or six, and 
of others continuing to a depth of seventy feet. 
When the rock is reached, “boring” is com- 
menced. -If this were called drilling, and the 
tool used called a chisel, and not an “auger,” a 
more correct idea would be obtained. 

The auger, so called, is a round steel tool, 
say three feet in length, nearly as thick as a 
man’s arm, bevelled at one end from opposite 
sides from the circumference to the centre, 
forming simply a huge “ coal chisel.” 

The other end of the chisel or auger has a 
suitable arrangement for being attached to an 
iron rod, some twenty feet in length, in two 
sections of ten feet each, the whole weighing 
from four to five hundred pounds, and this 
again attached to a rope passing over the pully 
before alluded to, and the whole is then worked 
by the power that may have been chosen, the 
process being merely drawing this elongated 
tool up toa sufficient elevation, and letting it 
drop by its own weight—a rotary motion being 
given to it by aman or boy seated on a rude 
bench over the opening, twisting the rope back- 
ward and forward, the effect being precisely 
the same as a stone mason, drilling by hand 
a hole through a block of granite. Where the 
borings are very deep, it is sometimes necessary 
to have as many as six of these sections, of ten 


feet each, to increase the power by this increase 
of weight. 

The sand and dirt thus introduced into the 
pipe, and, by boring, is brought to the surface 
by pouring water down to partially liquefy the 
mass, and then sucking it out by means of a 
“sand pump,” which will bring up from one to 
five gallons of water and mud, each time it is 
drawn to the surface ; the deeper the boring, the 
greater the quantity usually brought up. 

This slow process strongly reminds one of the 
old adage of the “dropping of water wearing 
away stone,” and yet what important revelations 
have been made by it, not only in oil, but in 
artesian wells, &e. 

It sometimes happens that after passing 
through one or more strata of rock, a bed of 
quicksand will be reached, and then a new 
trouble commences, which has been partially 
provided for in the commencement by the use 
of six-inch pipe, this size admitting of a four- 
inch being dropped down inside the first, and 
driven through the sand until rock is again 
reached. 


This sand is occasionally found after you 


and the greater the depth, the greater the diffigy 


culty to overcome, not only impeding the pro- 
cess of boring, but actually rushing into and 
up the pipe to a height of fifteen or wa 
feet; and instances have been known, thoug 
of rare occurrence, of its even reaching the sur- 
face of the ground. If not successful in getting 
through the bed of sand until it exhausts itself, 
a great flow of water usually takes place, which 
is nearly as troublesome to get rid of as the 
sand, both having to be removed by suction. 
Although the introduction of smaller pipe di- 
minishes the size of the boring, it is still lar 
enough for all practical purposes. Occasionally 
a hard blue flinty rock is struck, which is s0 
hard it seems almost impossible to get through, 
requiring the auger to be re-steeled five or six 
times in a day. And then, again, the breaking 
of tools, that not unfrequently takes place, 
| is another trouble that has already been 
illustrated in another portion of this num 
ber; the risk and the results of the wells some- 
times taking fire from the engine almost as 
soon as the oil is struck, have also been delineated 
in a previous one, as well as the fact stated, that 
many adventurers of small means have impover 
ished themselves without procuring a drop of oil. 
All these troubles and difficulties have been 
but faintly pictured, and yet it sometimes 0¢- 
curs that no disappointment or disaster takes 
place from the commencement, until success 
crowns the enterprise with a satisfactory product 
of oil. . 
Although the process of boring, as herei 
described, gives’ a correct general outline, the 
details vary according to circumstances ; for in- 


progressed from eighty to an hundred feet; 4 
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stance, when surface indications give reason to 
suppose that the out-crop of rock is near the 
top of the ground, a hole or pit is simply dug 
until the rock is reached; then a hole, some 
five or six inches in diameter, drilled a foot or 
more in depth, into which a collar of iron, with 
a projecting rim or flange, is inserted. On top 
of this a wooden box or trunk is placed, reach- 
ing the surface ; then the dirt filled in round 
it, and the boring progresses through these, 
using no pipe, except where unexpected con- 
tingencies arise requiring it. 

And now, as to the cost of these operations, 
like every other mechanical transaction, it is 
subject to special individual contract; but the 
average run of prices are as follows, viz :— 

When the engine is owned by the owner or 
lessee of the ground, the operator finds the 
pipe and fuel, and charges— 

For the lst 100 feet, $1.00 per foot. 


and brought in wagons for sale. If second-hand 
ones are purchased here, as they sometimes are, 
even at a very low figure, the freight and other 
expenses make them cost $1.50 by the time 
they reach their destination, to say nothing of 
the risk of injury and entire loss of some which 
not unfrequently happens. 

To sum up the whole matter in a few words : 
while there is no doubt profitable investments 
can be made in this business, it must be borne 
in mind it is in its infancy; that difficulties 
beset the venture where least expected, and it 
is unsafe to rush into it without procuring the 
best information, by a personal and practical in- 
vestigation of it, on the spot, in all its bearings; 
and if entered ipto, to pursue it with more than 
ordinary care, not being carried into wild specu- 
lations by the promise of large prospective 
gains, keeping also in view, as previously re- 
marked, that energy, perseverance and business 


“2d " 125 “ tact, are requisite, even here, to ensure success. 
“ 3d “ 200 “* J. M. E. 
“4th “ 225 * 





And anything over five hundred feet in almost 
every case being open to special contract. 
When the operator finds the power, the 
‘% charge frequently made is— 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


We think the publica- 


— ’ ' tion of the following bill 
- - - . oe " 7 oe for the establishment of a 
| 34. Sa 275 « Department of Agricul- 
| 4th = « gg’ ture, which is now before 


Congress, will be interest- 
ing to many of our sub- 
seribers :— 

Section 1. That there 
is hereby established at 
the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States 
a Department of Agricul- 
ture, the general designs 
and duties of which shall 


And again, we know of a contract having 
been made by the owner of an engine, with an 
operator, to bore any distance not exceeding five 
hundred feet, for one dollar and fifty cents per 
foot, all through, from the commencement, 
without any risk of contingencies to the owner. 

As no land is now to be purchased where it 
j- | is tolerably certain oil can be procured, except at 
¢ | What may be deemed almost fabulous prices, it 
ly | isusually leased in acre-blocks ; the owner of the A A 
so | land to be at no expense whatever, and to re- be to acquire and to dif- 
h, | ‘eive, if successful, one-half of the product of fuse among the people of 
ix | the oil, removing and taking care of it himself;|the United States useful information on sub- 
ng the lessee having the right to make as many jects connected with agriculture in the most 
Pe, borings as he pleases within the prescribed | general and comprehensive sense of that word, 
en | limits, on the same terms, and bound to prose-| and to procure, propagate and distribute among 
m- | ute one with all due diligence to a sufficient) the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 
ye- | depth to procure oil, or, at least, as deep as| Sxcrion 2. That there shall be appointed by 
as | ther successful wells in the vicinity have been) the President, by and with the advice and consent 
ed | sunk. Some contracts have been made to pay] of the Senate, a “ Commissioner of Agriculture,” 

at § ‘te owner one-fourth of the product ready bar-| who shall be the chief executive officer of the 
er- }'lled, the barrels included, but this has proved | Department of Agriculture, who shall hold his 
jl. }#Tuinous business to the experimenter, the! office by a tenure similar to that of other civil 
en | barrels for this one-fourth alone costing far more officers appointed by the President, and whe 


oOo ryvr sy * 





p¢- | than the whole of the oil is worth. shall receive for his compensation a salary of 
kes | The want of barrels, as well as their cost,’ five thousand dollars per annum. 
ess been a serious drawback to this business.| Section 3. That it shall be the duty of the 


net | They cannot be purchased for less than $1.80) Commissioner of Agriculture to acquire and pre- 
to $2.00 a-piece, and when navigation is in good|serve in his department all information con- 


pin }tder, enough of them cannot be had to supply} cerning agriculture which he can obtain by 
he 


the demand. Many of them are made in Ohio, | books and correspondence, and by practical and 
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scientific experiments, (accurate records of 
which experiment shall be kept in his office,) 
by the collection of statistics and by any other 
appropriate means within his power ; to collect, 

as he may be able, new and valuable seeds and 
plants; to test, by cultivation, the value of such 
of them as may require such tests; to propagate 
such as may be worthy of propagation, and to 
distribute them among agriculturists. He shall 
annually make a general report in writing of 
his acts to the President, in which he may re- 
commend the publication of papers forming 
parts of or accompanying his report, which re- 
port shall also contain an account of all 
moneys received and expended by him. He 
shall also make special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the 
President or either house of Congress, or when 
he shall think the subject in his charge requires 
it. He shall receive and have charge of all the 
property of the agricultural division of the 
Patent Office in the Department of the Interior. 
He shall direct and superintend the expendi- 
ture of all money appropriated by Congress to 
the department, and render accounts thereof, 
and also of money heretofore appropriated for 
agriculture and remaining unexpended. And 
said Commissioner may send and receive 


through the mails, free of charge, all communi- 
cations and other matter pertaining to the busi- 
ness of his department, not exceeding in weight 


thirty-two ounces. 

Sxcrion 4. That the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture shall appoint a chief clerk, with a salary 
of two thousand dollars, and such other em- 
ployees as may be necessary, with salaries cor- 
responding to the salaries of similar officers in 
other departments of the government; and he 
shall, as occasion may require, employ other 
persons, for such time as their services may be 
needed, including chemists, botanists, ento- 
mologists, and other persons skilled in the 
natural sciences pertaining to agriculture. 


COTTON CULTURE IN GEORGIA. 


As the coast of Georgia is now in our posses- 
sion and the whole State must soon be under 
Federal rule, it is interesting to know that the 
land is capable of great improvement under the 
culture of cotton. A Mr. David Dickson of 
Oglethorpe county has made himself rich, be- 
ginning with nothing, by a very simple method 
of rotation of crops, one year cotton and the 
next corn and other grain, added to the keeping 
of stock, and systematic manuring. He thus 
makes his poor pine lands, as they are generally 
esteemed, more profitable than others make the 
rich river bottoms by the old methods. A 
neighbor of his, writing to The Southern Cul- 
tivator, says :-— 


“The time was when he was latevand early | pendent. 
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in the fields, planting on principles of science, 
and explaining to his hands why everything was 
done as it was done. Now they work as well 
without as with him; and, to use his own lan- 
guage, his ‘ hands talk as ‘much about science 
as if they were professors of agricultural chem- 
istry.’ He cultivates at the rate 17 acres of 
cotton and 16 acres of corn to each hand, and 
50 acres to each mule, keeping his mules fat, 
his servants happy, and his estate increasing. 

Fifty-five hands in 1859 made and gathered 
667 bales of cotton, which is more than twelve 
bales to the hand, besides one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of corn, meat, and wheat sold 
per hand, or fifty-five hundred dollars, all 
white labor being fairly counted out. These 
lands were once considered not worth cultiva- 
ting.” 

In a letter of his own, Mr. D. gives the re 
sults of his method on a plantation in Wash- 
ington county, where he made in the single 
year 1859 a sufficient profit to clear the whole 
cost of the property, including negroes, horses, 
and land. He gives his force thus :— 


Harris, the veemaaghtniaat a man 


Clay, a boy fourteen years O1d......... cceeeeee coven 0.6 

Charity, a woman, (three young children m) - 
birth to a fourth, and nursed that.. 

Jane, nine years old, first year out 

Lucy Ann, eight years old, first year out. 

Nicy, ten years old, but the smallest 


All told, my own force amounting to four full hands, 
I paid out not exceeding $450, including board for 
regular hands only, which would be equal to three 
full hands; about one-half cf which were white. 


He states the crop at the value of $5,451, of 


which about $1,000 were in grain and meat, 
and the rest in cotton. He says:— 


“The above result was made without any 
white man on the place to direct, the cotton- 
picker Harris coming once a week to get his 
lessons from me, and the aid of a hired negn, 
Harry. Harris had no authority to whip. 
did not visit the place the first time until June 
then not more than seven times afterwards.” 

The light which this throws upon improved 
husbandry at the South, the use of white labor 
with slaves, and the ability of slaves to carry 00 
farming “without any white man on the place 
to direct,” is all very valuable at the pres¢ 
moment. The use of horse-power, the rais ing | 
of stock, and the consequent supply of manwé 
for the land, and the successful results ont 
poor «piney land” of Georgia, settles all qué 
tions as to the practicabi lity of agricultural t. 
form, if we can only open the country to 
light of discussion and the freedom of, com 
tion, and then give to the laborers 
the impulse’ o MF tatoltigence and peed 
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From the Christian Register 
A WINTRY DAY. 


BY COUSIN CARRIE. 


When [ look forth at early morn 


Upon the drifted snow, 

Which lies in such serene repose 
On the fair fields below, 

1 think, what were this life of ours, 
If from its paths were driven, 

These footsteps of the Beautiful, 
Reminding us of Heaven ! 


I care not for the winter’s cold, 
I care not for its storms ; 

I love the gifts it showers on all, 
In graceful, magic forms. 

The impress of the subtile frost 
Upon the glassy pane, 

Making a screen, too pure and fair, 
For aught on earth to stain. 


> The naked tree, with pensive grace, 

Throws shadows o’er the way, 
Where the sweet moonbeams cast their light, 

’Mid the still woods to play. 
e With rainbow tints, the laughing sun 
, Each spear of ice illumes, 

Covering with diamonds every rill, 
Which winter’s breath entombs. 


Ob! winter, welcome art thou here— 
6 And so in merriest glee, 
We'll join, in song and roundelay, 





5 For thy sweet purity. 
3 Fall, fall, ye soft and feathery snows, 
3 Lining our path with white ; 
3 Ye tell us of the Beautiful, 
_ Like holy things of Light. 
s Holy and sanctified of Heaven !— 
ft Ch! that the human heart 
ia Might learn the lesson of the hour; 
E’er the pure angels part :— 

The angels of the wintry time, 
of These messengers of love, 
sat Crowning the dull and sleeping earth 

; With glory from above ! 
ay The sun has sunk away to rest— 
on: But e’er he meekly goes, 
his He casts a radiant smile behind, 
To bless these spotless snows. 
gro, So—quiet lies on all the hills 
a His last seraphic smile !— 
ine; And I would drink its fulness in, 
” While my heart sings the while. 
pved 
abot ITEMS. 
on 

Fe _Taytor, in his description of Greece, says :—“ Sar- 
> dinia is free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly 


“Tk herbs, excepting one herb, which resembles parsley ; 
and which they say causes those who eat it to die 
laughing. Homer, first, and others after him, call 


: laughter, which conceals some noxious design, ‘ Sar- 
donican.”’ 




















Recent accounts from the Bahama Islands hold 
fut the prospect of an early and successful resump- 
tion of cotton cultivation, especially in Nassau. The 
cotton produced in the Bahamas had a high repu- 
tation from 1780 to 1829. The plant in those islands 
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Coat Mine Accipents.—A Parliamentary return 
states that in the ten years commencing with 1851, 
605,154,940 tons of coal have been raised in Great 
Britain, and the number of lives lost at the work has 
been 8,466—a life lost for every 71,480 tons of coal 
raised. The 5,000,000 tons which are brought to 
London every year must therefore occasion, on an 
average, no less than seventy deaths, or about one 
every five days. In some mining districts the deaths 
are described as being far beyond this average; in 
South Wales, for instance, and in the South Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire district, they have beea 
double the average. 


Tue Soran AtmospHere.—By means of some re- 
cent discoveries made in the use of the prism by 
Fraunhofer, Brewster and Brunsen. Kerschof has an- 
nounced that the solar atmosphere contains the same 
metals in a gaseous condition as does that enveloping 
our own globe. Recent researches by the same in- 
strument go to eonfirm the old doctrine that through- 
out the whole universe there is diffused an ethereal 
medium which chemists cannot touch, and that the 
heat which we feel is communicated by motions of 
this body. It is thus shown that common flame is 
exactly analogous to the heat of the sun. 


PopuLaTIonN oF THE WorLp.—M. Dietrici, Director 
of the office of Statistics at Berlin, has published, in 
the annals of the Academy of that city, the result of 
his researches relative to the population of the globe. 
In addition to his calculation of the total number of 
inhabitants, which he puts down at upwards of 
1,288,000,000, M. Dietrici estimates the number of 
the different human races as follows: The Cauca- 
sian, 369,000,000 ; the Mongol, 552,000,000; Ethiopi- 
an, (negroes), 196,000,000; the American (Indians), 
1,000,000 ; the Malays, 200,000,000. The leading re- 
ligions he divides as follows: Christianity reckons 
335,000,000 adherents ; Judaism, 5,000,000; the 
Asiatic religions, 600,000,000 ; Mahometanism, 16v,- 
000,000; and Polytheism, 200,000,000. Of the 
Christian populations, 170,000,000 belong to the 
Roman Catholic church; 8¢,000,000 to Protestants, 
and 76,000,000 to the Greek church. 


AMERICAN MecHANICcS.—Tke improvements in farm- 
ing tools are exciting compliments toward American 
ingenuity and enterprise throughout the world. One 
of the best authorities in these matters—the London 
Mark Lane Express—deciares that “the Americans 
have driven our English plough-makers out of the 
Australian, Indian, and other colonial markets, ow- 
ing to their lighter and cheaper articles ;” and adds 
that “ unless our British mechanics bestir themselves, 
by using steel instead of heavy castings, they will be 
likely to be beaten on their own ground.” 


The discovery of the fossil bones of a new and gi- 
gantic saurian, in a cutting recently made for a 
railway near Poligny, has just been announced. The 
animal must have been between 90 and 120 feet in 
length, and must have existed towards the end of the 
Triassic period. 

Tue Ace or THE Guano Deposits —Mons. Bous- 
singault, the celebrated French chemist, in a paper 
contributed to the Academy of Science, shows that 
the age of modern alluvia does not extend beyond 
historical times, whereas old alluvia date from the 
period immediately preceding that at which man 
first began to inhabit the earth; so that the guanas 
or cormorants, and other allied birds, which deposit 
guano, must have existed thousands of years before 
man, seeing that the lower layer of guano is some- 
times fifteen or twenty yards in depth, while the old 


Yields a crop once in every six monfhs, being fit to | alluvigl crust above it has a thickness of upwards of 


three yards. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour axp Mpat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are unchanged. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 00 a $5 25 per barrel for superfine; $6 00 a 
$7 00 for extra family and fancy. Small sales to 
the trade ranging from our lowest quotations to 
$7 for common and fancy lots. Nothing done in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 75. 

Grain.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 30 a $1 34 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 40 a 1 50 per bushel 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70 cents. Corn is 
steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 53 cents 
in store, and 54c. afloat. Oats—Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania ai 34 a 36 cents. New York Barley is selling 
at 89 cents. No sales of Malt. 

Srxps,—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $5 00 a $5 37 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 12 a $237 and Flaxseed at $2 10 a 
$2 15 per bushel; Red Top $2 50 per sack. 


RAHAM, EMLEN AND PASSMORE—SEEDS 
AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Our Garden and 
Field Seeds are selected with great care, and we 
can warrant them fresh and genuine. Farming Im- 
plements and Tools of all description. Garden and 
Horticultural Tools. A selection of the most ap- 
proved Mowing and Reaping Machines in the country 
on the most liberalterms. Bone Dust and other re- 
liable manures from such factories only as can be 
trusted. 
Farmers and Gardeners are inveted to examine our 
stock whether they wish to purchase or not, 
GRAHAM, EMLEN AND PassMQRE, 
627 Market St., Philadelphia. 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
} AND GENTLEMEN.—The Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 


twelve "weeks. The course of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—3t. 


*ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks, 
Terms per Session, . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Prine:pal, 


Kennett Square. 
3d mo. &th, 1862.—6t. 


) M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schnylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. N. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. ©. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 186146 m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuares H. Marort takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and © 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Binpine 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anp Jos Prixtrnc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published-a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for-sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo, 30, 186!—ly. 


}NDERTAKING —Wm. Heacocx, General Fur- 
U nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


‘RIENDS' HAT STORK. Silk, Beaver anu Uuer 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men's and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made '¢ 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Ch2stnut Sie., 
Amos J. MicHener. Philaga. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—1ly. 


err AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZEUL, at 
No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 

tw 
Conversations on the Queries,............s0eseeeeeees 25 ¥ 
Watchword, ...... .r0cce00 potas aoe Gaatieencneen peceocese 5 
Jacob Ritter, ’........... Litiek dc dine tcbapetces : ace 0 
OR IOs Slade hii 5iceis civcs savsecccn header ee 5 
OSTEMIORED OE THING, <itcties. one csacsccccsseostengneet en 
Treasury of: Facts,—single number,...........0000% - 
Essays by S. M. Janney,..........0. 000 secccccccccceesess ‘ 
Devotional Poctry,......cccccdecceccccseses cocccecesnsceees * 





